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For tue Focus. 


“Si quia novisti recttus astis 
eandidus imperti: Si non his uteremeum.” 


It has almost universally been the 
fate of great geniuses to be neglect- 
ed. Those, who, “wrought within a 
finer mould, and tempered with a pu- 
rer flame,” advanced beiore the age in 
which they lived, attracted not the at- 
tention of their cotemporaries, except 
as objects of persecution, . Death 
snatched Cepernicus from the grasp 
of ignorance and fanaticism: else the 
henious offence of reviving the true 
theory of the planetary motions, would 
not have been permitted te escape 
without condign punishment. Gaili- 
leo, whose invention of the telescope 
will transmit his name to the grati- 
tude of the latest ages, was not equal- 
ly fortunate—Tuis philosopher, to 
whom astronomy is so deeply indebt- 
ed, was first arraigned betore a court, 
consisting of seve cardinals, who de- 
cided, “that to maintain the sun to be 
immovable, and without local motion 
in the centre of the world, is an ab- 
surd proposition—false in philosophy, 
heretical in religion, and contrary to 
the testimony of scripture.—-That it is 
equally absurd and false in philosophy, 
to assert, that the Earth is not immov- 
able in the centre of the world—and 
considered theologically equally erro- 
neous and heretical.” A second time, 
in the seventieth year of his age, Gal- 
ileo was brought to trial for his heret- 
ical opinions, and was forced by the 
Inquisition to disavow decisions of his 
reason, which, so long as thought re- 
mained, could not but command his be- 
lief. An extract from this abjuration 








may perhaps gratify the curiosity of 
some of our readers. apere sentence 
explanatory of his situation, Galileo is 
made to say, “Sed quia ab hoc Sancto 
Officio, injunctum, ut omnino desere- 
rem falsam opinionem quae tenet solem 
esse centrum ac moveri, nec possem ten- 
ere, defendere aut docere, quovis mo- 
do, vel scripto predictam falsam doc- 
trinam et mihi notificatum fuerat pree- 
dictam doctrinam repugnantem esse 
sacre scripture :—Idcirco corde since- 
ro et fide non facta abjuro, maledico, 
et detestor supra dictor errores et 
hereses, et generaliter quemcunque 
alium errorem et sectam contrariam 
s. Ecclesia, et juro me in posterum 
nunguam amplius dicturum, aut asser- 
turum voce aut scripto gquidquam, 
propter quod possit haberi de me sus- 
picio (horresces)}—and this was hot all: 
the holy Inquisiters were but fallible 
men, like ourselves; though, of course, 
fallible in a less degree. — Tbe question 
respecting the Earth’s motion was for- 
ever set at rest, at least with all those 
for whom his Holiness ur locks the gate 
of St. Peter, by the infallible decree 
of the sovereign Pontifl—*latis a sum- 
mis Pontilficitus centra telluris notum 
decretis.”"—Such is the reception 
which improvements in science meet 
with—attributed to a certain name- 
less gentleman, whom we believe to 
have been entirely guiltless of any 
share in the business; and not unfree. 
quently consigned, without ceremony, 
to their supposed author; while the 
understrappers, who lave published 
the novelties to the world, lest they 
should be too much afflicted under 
their bereavements, were ordered to 
take up their residence in the same 
comfortable abodes. 
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SEES aS 


We boast of the light and science of | 


the nineteeth century; but tlie same 
absatd prejudices seem to have exert- 
ed all their forces against a theory, 
created “prolem sine matre creatam” 
by a gentleman of Cincinnati: and the 
“local habitation” to which its discus- 


sion draws our thoughts, has had much | 


influence, we fear, in exciting opposi- 
tion to the efforts of Capt. Symmes. 
It requires however, we would suppose, 
bui a moment’s reflection, to conyince 
every one of the unreasonableness of 
such conduct: we have no certain in- 
formation respecting the location of 
the infernal regions. Virgil indeed 
says “facilis descensus Averni,” and 
this would appear to imply, that the 
infernal regions are beneath us; but 
we need scareely inform our readers 
that Virgil was net a philosopher; and 
besides, there is reason to believe, that 
the Poet did not intend any thing more 
than a description of the prevailing 
notions of his day on thissubject, An- 
tiquarians are pretty well agreed that 
the Romans were of Etruscan origin, 
and the selection of neas as their 
founder, was made by the Italians 
themselves, for which tradition there 
is ne historical proof. This being so, 
it follows, that the Anead is not a his- 
torical poem; and therefore in his fic- 
tions, Virgil might very properly use 
the sentence quoted above. Even in 
our own days we frequently hear-the 
expression, “that the road to hell is 
all down hill,” meaning, that in a jour- 
ney to that part of the universe, men 
meet not with the slightest obstacle. 
An individual may go to hell, and most 
persons who prefer that place, do go 
there, with an accelerated velocity. 
But besides all these sufficient rea- 
sons for not believing the infernal re- 
gions to be under us, there is one oth- 
er which must remove all doubt; a bet- 
ter hypothesis has been originated, 
and consequently, the old opinion is 
entirely unnecessary. Some writers 
have remarked, that the comets would 
answer remarkably well for the pur- 
pose of torment, and they know not, 








that these would be useful for any oth- 
er—+therefere the conélusion is evi- 
dent.—At one period the inhabitants 
would be shriveled up to such a de- 
gree, that. the deast agitation would 
crumble their dried carcases into dust 
—at the other extremity of the com- 
et’s orbit the cold would be so severe, 
as to form every thing Which is subject 
to its power, into a mass of ice. But 
if we should grant, that all our re- 
marks are unsatisfactory, and that the 
vulgar opinion with respect to the re- 
gions below us, is correct, why all this 
clamor against Captain Symmes?. Can- 
not a man be suffered to go to H 
neaceably,without all this disturbance? 
We see thousands following a much 
more certain road to those regions, 
wherever situated, without any ef- 
fort to arrest their progress, except 
from a few ministers of the Gospel: 
and now a gentleman cannot propose 
an exploring party without drawing 
down upon himself a host of assailants. 
From the heat manifested on this occa- 
sion, an ill-riatured person might be 
tempted to suspect, that many are a- 
traid, lest Captain Symmes should im- 
port a cargo of their friends from the 
internal regions on his return: and if 
the worthy Captain would give bail 
with proper securities, on this point, it 
might perhaps have extensive effect in 
quieting the alarm. 

But we leave this disagreeable sub- 
ject; and will attempt to elucidate 
some parts of Captain Symmes’ theo- 
ry, which may perhaps need illustra- 
tion. The worthy Gentleman has 
been charged with plagiarism, but we 
think without the least reason. There 
is no doubt in our mind, but that to 
Captain Symmes himself, his concep- 
tions were entirely new and original; 
and in addition to this,even granting, 
which we are willing to do, that some 
loose hints had been suggested by pre- 
vious philosophers, our fellow citizen 
has the credit of having first reduced 
them toa system, and confirmed them 
by his lectures. We are not at all 
surprised that Europeans should be 
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desirous of appropriating the honor of 
the discovery.—They can assert that 
the human race degenerates in the 
new world; but are nevertheless al- 
ways ready to seize upon our disgover- 
ies and inventions, and claim for them- 
selves the credit of them; and when 
we attempt to vindicate our rights, 
will turn upon us with the sneer, that 
the human mind, in the new world, is 
not suflicient for the higher flights of 
thought. 

But to return, we are informed by 
Mr. Symmes’ lectures, that his ideas re- 
specting the interior of our globe, were 
suggested by reflecting upon the centri- 
fugal force which a body acquires when 
reyolving about an axis. He conceived 
that the centre of the Earth must be 
as soft as “a bunch of wool” (to use his 
own expression,) and by following out 
the train, he was led to imagine the pos- 
sibility of the Earth’s being a mere 
shell, surrounding a vacant space, in 
every way prepared for the existence 
of animated nature—which opinion, 
from an accumulation of evidence, re- 
sulted in conviction. 

It has often been remarked, that the 
human intellect sometimes grasps 
truths, without being able to retrace 
the steps by which it arrived at them; 
such, in some measure, we believe to 
have been the case with Mr. Symmes. 
His philosophy appears to belong to 
that selfevident, common sense kind, 
of which the conclusions are forced on 
us, with irresistible power. Nothing 
has been created in vain; but there 
would be a vast mass of matter whol- 
ly devoid of utility, were the earth a 
continuous body, aflording nourish- 
ment to neither beast, bird, fish nor in- 
sect—therefore, the earthis not a con- 
tinuous mass of matter. 

What a range is given to our thoughts 
by the fact! The best writers on pop- 
ulation demonstrate, that the increase 
of the human species is bounded by 
the quantity of food; but the necessa- 
ries of life are limited by the quanti- 
ty of land which can be taken into cul- 
tivation. Thus sooner or later the 
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population of the world will have 
reached those limits, beyond which it 
cannot go, What gratitude then must 
be due to the man who has coptributed 
so eminently to defer this mournful pe- 
riod; and to ferret out the means by 
which the human race may be increas- 
ed by eountless myriads, who other- 
wise would never have enjoyed “au- 
tumnal skies and vernal showers, and 
all the fair variety of things.” 

But we have digressed. We as- 
serted, that the ingenious gentleman 
had mistaken the road by which: he 
arrived at the important conclusion, 
He must be well informed, that when 
the periods of revolution are equal, the 
centrifugal forces of revolving bodies 
are as the radii of the circles of revo- 
lution; thus they will continually de- 
crease, as the distance from the cen- 
tre decreases—and, consequently, the 
spunginess of the Earth’s centre is 
not a legitimate inference from the 
action of centrifugal force. No—if 
we consider the Earth as a continuous 
mass, we are compelled to assent to 
the conclusion drawn from an induc- 
tion of facts, that its mean density is 
about five and a half times, and the 
density of the centre about twelve 
times that of water. But we can sup- 
port Mr. Symmes’ ideas respecting the 
Earth, though we rejeét the analysis 
of his discovery. Geologists inform 
us, that our globe was once a vast flu. 
id mass; and that the various parts of 
this chaos assumed a position farther 
from or nearer to the centre, according 
to their gravity; such, they say, is the 
order of the different strata, Itis ev- 
ident, therefore, that the Earth must 
have been, at first, a continuous mass, 
with a surface perfectly smooth and 
regular. 

Ne proceed to point out the causes 
which operated to produce those ir- 
regularities of the Earth’s surface 
which at present exist. “In descen- 
ding through its exterior strata we find 
the heat te increase as we recede from 
the surface; and i 1t continue to in- 
crease in the same ratio, beyond the 
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depth man has been able to attain, we 
should have, at a comparatively short 
distance, a strata of ignition almost be- 

ond our conception. Ifsuch be real- 
y the fact, the centre of this mass must 
assume a fluid form.” Now as the 
action of heat diminishes the attrac- 
tion which the particles of matter have 
to each other, the effects of the centri- 
fugal force would thus be much increas- 
ed, and, consequently, the melted mass 
would have a continual tendency to 
recede from the centre, or, in other 
words, to rise to the suriace; and, be- 
ang assisted by the elastic power of 
steam, generated from the water 
which forms a passage to the fire thro’ 
the caverns which intersect the Earth, 
it forced its way through the harden- 
ed crust, which was above it, and 
formed eleyations——at the same time 
causing tole irregularities of strati- 
fication and formation which perplex 
the geologist. Thus the Earth was 
completely disembowelled, and a spa- 
cious cavity formed within; and as 
more of the fluid mass would be rais- 
ed to the surface near the passages 
which had been opened, it is cxtreme- 
ly probable that the elevations of the 
exterior are directly above the de- 
pressions of the interior, so as to pres 
serve a nearly uniform degree ef thick- 
ness in the shell. 

It has been objected to Mr. Symmes, 
that, even granting that his theory is 
true, the internal regions must be un- 
inhabitable, from the want of light— 
or, if they are illuminated, much the 
greater portion must be by light which 
has undergone repeated reflections; 
and as part of the rays will be absorb- 
ed whenever they strike the reflect- 
ing surface, the intensity of light must 
be greatly diminished, so as to cause 
the dimness of twilight—an admirable 
residence, say the objectors, for owls 
and bats et id genus omne. But this 





is no difficulty, according to our expla- | 
nation of the origin of the cavity. 
The centrifugal force diminishing as 
thesemidiameters of the circles of revo- 
lution, at some distance from the cen- 
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tre, it would be less than the attrac- 
tion between the particles of matter; 
consequently, part of the mass would 
retain its former position in the centre 
of the sphere, and, being in a state of 
intense ignition, would emit sufficient 
light and heat for the comfortable exis- 
tence of the inhabitants of the whole 
interior, Moon and stars they want, 
(except those stars which are near the 
poles)—but they have coctinual day; 
which more than compensates for the 
absence of those luminaries, 

Having seen how the cavity origina. 
ted, we must examine into the causes 
of the large openings at the poles of 
our planet. The centrifugal force 
being less near to the poles, after the 
support from the interior was removed 
in the manner already described, the 
pressure of the superincumbent fluid 
and atmosphere would meet with but 
slight resistance, and iherefore would 
crush those parts into the cavity. * We 
must not imagine however, that the 
earth and water would fill up the inte- 
rior; by no means—they would be 
hurled off by the centrifugal torce, and 
attracted by the shell and the Earth 
would form mountains, and the water 
flow through the deepest valleys, form- 
ing Oceans or seas, Probably there 
are great oceans in the interior, flow- 
ing along the course of our continents, 
and directly under them; and direct- 
ly beneath our oceans there are in the 
interior vast continents, upland plains, 
and ranges of mountains. 

If we have provee to the satisfaction 
of our readers the truth of the theory, 
perhaps some of them will be pleased 
by the exhibition of a probable esti- 
mate of the number of inhabitants 
which the new world is capable of 
supporting. The mean diameter of 
the Earth is computed at 7920 miles; 
consequently, the surface contains rath- 
er more than 196,000,000 square miles, 
Supposing the shell to be sixty miles 
in thickness (which is quite sufficient: 
for at that depth, if the heat increas- 
es, as at known depths, it will be in- 
tense beyond conception) we will have, 
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for the mean diameter of the interior, 
6800 miles; and for its surface 190 
millions square miles; deducting 45 
millions square miles for the polar -o- 
penings (which is beyond the truth; as 
Mr. Symmes has found the ditmeter 
of the Northern to be 600 miles, and 
that of the Southern 415.) we have, 
for the surface of the interior, 145 
millions square miles. If, as we have 
shown to be probable, the continents 
of the interior are proportioned to our 
oceans, we will have nearly 100,000,000 
square miles. If each square mile will 
produce sufficient for the support of 
100 inhabitants (by no means an ex- 
travagant number.—China Proper, ac- 
cording to the most moderate calcula- 
tions, has 280, and, according to the 
estimate of Lord Macartney in 1795, 
620 to the square mile—Irecland has 
above 210—England and Wales above 
175—and even Scotland about 100) 
we will have for the population ,of the 
interior 10,000,900,000—two billions 
of the human species—a number, to 
which, those who are unacquainted 
with the principle of population, will 
be ready to imagine, man can never 
attain. 

Bat some of the wise ones will say, 
you are reckoning without your host 
—perhaps the whole interior may be 
inhabited. 


this supposition. Different theories 
of t!.e formation of man have been giv- 
en by dilerent philosophers, Epicu- 
rus imagined that the Earth and all 
of its inhabitants originated from the 
casual concurrence of atoms; and as 
he could not give any account of the 
birth and breeding of these useful lit- 
tle creatures, he conjectured that they 
were eternal—we call them creatures, 
nevertheless, A French writer has 
improved upon the theory of Epicu- 
rus.—He employs the atoms only in 
the formation ofthe globe and the fish- 
es; at least, we presume that he uses 
the atoms for this purpose, as he takes 
it for granted, that they exist, and then 
goes on to show the origin of terrestri- 








We ask the attention of | 
our readers, while we are discussing 
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al animals, The Earth was at first en- 
tirely covered with water, and conse- 
quently, there was no land animals, 
because there was no dry land, By 
degrees the waters retired, and at the 
same time part of their inhabitants be- 
came first amphibious, and afterwards 
terrestrial, Man himself, according to 
De Maillet, began his career as a fish, 
and in proof, to this day, travellers oc- 
casionally meet with fishes, undergo- 
ing the change, half human and half 
fish-—as, for example, mermen and 
mermaids, There isa theory with re- 
spect to, the variety of the human spe- 
cies, which is perhaps worth mention- 
ing. Geologists found no difficulty in 
obtaining a globe of a smooth surface 
by precipitation of the various substan- 
ces held in solution by a fluid; but as 
some of tliem did not analyse so closely 
as we have done, they were much at 
a loss to explain the origin of moun- 
tains. The theory, alluded to above, 
supposes that the large planet, which, 
it is thought, once existed betweea 
Mars and Jupiter, and of which the 
small planets, discovered since the com- 
mencement of this century, are suppos- 
ed to be parts, when exploding, had 
sent some cousiderable masses within 


| the sphere of attraction of our globe; 


and thus we were supplied with a 
shower of mountains; and as, accord- 
ing to the proverb,“good things usually 
come together,” some of the inhabit- 
ants of the planet aforesaid stuck to 
the pieces, and thus we were favored 
with a shower of negroes at the same 
time. It appears to us however, that 
if it can be made out, that human be- 
ings were received by this mode of con- 
veyance, we have our earth comforta- 
bly inhabited without farther trouble. 
As to the origin of the aborigines of 
the ruptured planet, that is their own 
concern, not ours. Now we must 
choose between those philosophers. 
If we believe with the first, there is no 
reason why the waters of the internal 
regions should not produce man as 
well as those of the outside; and there- 
fore we draw the conclusion, that the 
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inside of our globe is inhabited; but 
the nations are perhaps savages, and 
consequently, we may seize upon and 
appropriate to our own use their land. 
lt we follow the ideas of the second 
philosopher quoted above, (which we 
are free to acknowledge appears to us 
the more probable) we would be incli- 
ned to believe that the internal regions 
are uninhabited.—In the first place the 
explosion of the planet may have hap- 
pened previous to the existence of our 
globe—and secondly, there is only a 
possibility, even if this had not been 
the case, that any of the fragments 
should have entered at the polar open- 
ings, since the orbits of the larger plan- 
ets make but small angles with the E- 
cliptic; and, very probably, the irreg- 
ularities in this respect of the suppos- 
ed parts of the planet which has been 
separated by some convulsion, were 
owing to the violence of the shock, re- 
ceived when the accident happened. 
The parts were driven from their for- 
mer orbits. We think then, that the 
weight of evidence is in favor of the 
supposition, that the interior of our 
Earth is not inhabited. 

Therefore we have 100,000,000 
of square miles of land unoccupied; 
and we find ourselves no longer contin- 
ed to the few, paltry acres of the exte- 
rior surface. To Capt. Symmes un- 
doubtedly belongs the credit of first 
presenting to our * minds in all its beau- 


ty and force this magnificent view of 


the works of creation. And as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in his final address to 
the Royal Academy, said, the last word 
which he wished to pronounce from 
the presidential chair was “Michael 
Angele” so in taking leave of our read- 
ers, we wish to conclude w ith the name 
of “Captain John Cleves Symmes.’ 
OccuPaDo EM NONNADAS, 





We should not judge of a man’s 
merits by his great qualities, but by 
the use he makes of them. 

Rochefoucault. 

None but the contemptible are ap- 


prehensive of contempt.—Ibid. 
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THE PROGRESS AND STUDY OF 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
No. I. 

Anwng the earliest institutions of 
all tountries, is that respecting the 
homage paid to great men and heroes, 
by the nomination of bards whose pe- 
culiar office it was to sing their praises 
and lament their loss. In process of 
time, as this mode of adoration became 
more eommon, other ceremonies weuld 
of course be added—and it is every 
where found, that, in proportion as ci- 
vilization advanced, so adyanced the 
splendor of these funeral solemnities.. 
Columns, triumphal arches, and pillars 
of marble, ’rose in splendid show, and 
imperishable grandeur, sacred to the 
memory of ‘the mighty dead.’ As 
with the Greeks and Romans almost 
every other art, that ennobles human 
nature, had its origin or was there per- 
fected—so there did this veneration of 
all that is great and good attain its 
highest acme. The exercises of the 
circus and amphitheatre—their nation- 
al games—their annual festivities—all 
turned upon this object; and through- 
out those countries, to this day, are to 
be found works that have resisted un- 
scathed the ruthless tooth of time, and 


‘will yet bear, through many an age, 


the names of those once mighty na~ 
tions. But amidst all these solemni- 
ties in honor of the victor’s wreath, 
does not science claim from this re- 
markable people one passing tribute? 
Or is her “still small voice” hushed in 
the thunder of their arms, and forgot- 
ten in the tumult of their battle fields? 
No, a happier fate is hers. She is 
soon found to captivate the attention 
of the Greeks, ‘They were a people 
of too much taste to resist her winning 
aspect and attractive mien. Nor is it 
long before she presents herself before 
the Romans, At first the stern auster- 
ity of Cato forbids her entrance. Her 
grace, her tongue, that breathes soft 
accents of peace, by degrees are pre- 
paring for her the victory—till at 
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length the Romans no lomger dissemble 
their approbation. She ® introduced 
into the Capitol—she givég new dig- 


nity to the forum—she is s€en in tMeir 
schools of learning—her triumph is 
complete, and for a time she ‘rules 
lord of the ascendant.’ 

But nothing human can endure for- 
ever; and long ere the mighty fabric 
of the Roman empire fell, the reign of 
letters was o’er. The orator’s voice 
is silent in the forum; and where once 
the deep toned notes of ‘Tully held 
thousands breathless with suspense, 
the wild fox makes his den, and the 
serpent crawls unscared. Learning 
was driven from the haunts of men, to 
find refuge in the convents seclusion. 
Long ages of dark ignorance succeed- 
ed—desert centuries, in which the hu- 
man mind, like the broken remnant of 
a wreck—with no helm to guide, wan- 
dered amidst the gloom of a wide 
spread and prevailing superstition. 

Once again science presents herself. 
Like the dove from the ark, ber proper 
habitation is on the penegt! scenes of 
quiet lite. The tumultuddé rolling of 
the waters—the commotions that were 
the natural consequence of a change 
from enlightened wisdom, to wayward 
folly, was not the place forher. But 
when those convulsions had subsided— 
when all had become calm—when the 
wild angry passions of man were hush- 
ed and still—she ventures once more 
forth. Trembling at first, and timid, 
she soon acquires strength and confi- 
dence, and makes proselytes. Her 
reign extends, her dominien enlarges, 
until the descendants of thgse who for- 
merly cherished, and of the Gaul who 
had spoiled her. shrines and insulted 
her votaries, were alike followers in 
her train. Rapid indeed has since 
been her advancement. The wide 
spreading of the Christian religion has 
increased and enlarged her sway— 
while the invention of printing has fa- 





cilitated her progress and made the 
acquirement of knowledge, instead of | 
being, as it was, confined to a few, in | 
the attainment of the humblest peas- 








ant. The consequence is, that, in- 
stead of the learned professions beir g 
filled more from the patricians, the 
wealthy portion of the community, ev- 
ery one is eligible to them. Genius is 
no longer doomed to languish for want 
of the necessary means of improve- 
ment. Orators, poets, philosophers 
and statesmen spring from the forest 
and from the plough, Students that 
scarce have attained the age of man- 
hood go yearly from our colleges, with 
more knowledge and better informa- 
tion than the grey haired sage, who 
taught in the palastra and lectured in 
his little school, could, after a life of 
labor, abstinence and self denial, ever 
acquire. 

Such was the state of learning at 
the discovery of America. Here a 
wide field opened to its empire. A 
mighty continent that had rolied thro’ 
space, since first the Almighty voice 
spake into being this vast system with 
all its attendant worlds, uninhabited 
but by beasts of the forest, and sava- 
ges more wild than they. Here was 
the maternal residence of supersti- 
tion. Human victims immolated at 
the stake to appease the wandering 
ghost of some relative chief or distin- 
guished warrior, was the only worship 
they knew. The great spirit who 
dwelt in clouds and darkness on the 
mountain tops, was a spirit that de- 
lighted in the field of carnage and the 
warrior’s shout. All was doubt and 
uncertainty in the Western hemis- 
phere, till the light of science burst up- 
on the weight of clouds and darkness. 
Its rays penetrated the depths of the 
wilderness—the altar of the true God 
—the shrine of the “holy of holies” a- 
rose, where once the unknown was ig- 
norantly worshipped. 

Thus we have faintly and summari- 
ly endeavored to trace the progress 
and exhibit the beneficial effects which 
knowledge has every where produced. 
May it continue to advance in its re- 
sistless conquering march, till the 
bright planet of day shall visit no re- 
gion unblest by its cheering influence ; 
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when not a being that bears the im- 
press of his creator's hand. 
shall want its guiding light. Ther, 
and not till then, may we ¢xpect to re- 
alize the fabled period of the golden 
Teign, “when,”—as the poets sing— 
“all the celestial inhabitants descend. 
ed and conversed familiarly with mor- 
tals.” L. 





For tue Focus. 


“Farewell! a word that must be, and 
hith been 

A sound which makes us linger—yet— 
furewell!” Byron. 

A few shori days, and then furewell 
to college! Yes, farewell, and per- 
haps forever. My mind is filled with 
a thousand thoughts—-a thousand va- 
rying emotions. Little did I think, 
when three years azo I arrived here, 
a stranger, “uaknowing and unknown,” 
that I should feel such regret at part- 
ing. Little did I think, that that 
“strange phiz,’ which met me, whe: 
Icame, witha vacant stare of curiosi- 
ty would become as familiar as the fea- 
tures of my dearest brother. And still 
less did I suppose, that towards any o. 
those who were then here. or who 


have since been added to the number, | 


feelings of cold indifference would be 
supplanted by sentiments of the warm- 
est regard. 
my fellows 1 have found every grade 
of connection—-from the mere “speak- 
ing acquaintance” to the “devoted 
friend.” And now—-oh, the thought 
is painful — these ties must all be 
torn asunder; these intimacies, these 
feelings of friendship must be “as tho’ 
they never were.” But no—that is 
impossible; till my latest existence, 
and when I shall be immersed in the 
cares and busy busile of life, I shall con- 
tinue to cherish a lingering recollec- 
tion of college scenes and college feel- 
ings. Wiatis to be my future destiny 
I know not; and though I had the 
power to lift the veil of futurity, yet 
would I be unwilling to doit. The 
ocean of life is before me; hitherto I 
have only coasted; but now I am a- 


— 


In my intercourse with 








frail bark from the 


bout to pu 

shore, an the “dangers of the 
deep.” [fay meet with a smooth 
sea——or I @iay have to encounter thie 


storms and quicksands of misfortune 
and disappointment; in either case, if 
{can secure Prudence at the helm, and 
direct my course by the needle of du- 
y, I fear not bat that Twill weather 
the rudest gale that adversity can 
‘low, and “make the port in safety.” 
But whatever may be my lot, I feel 
that an oecasional recurrence to this 
portion of my life will always be ac- 
companied by a pensive, though not 
unpleasant feeling of melancholy. 
Whenin grief, it will serve to throw a 
ray of cheerfulness over my mind; 
and should violent passions be roused, 
this remembranee will calm the per- 
urbatio: of my soul, and restore Rea- 
son to her seat. 
“ Time's sombrous touches soon correct the 
1eC?, 
Mellow each tint, and bid each discord 
(€ase? 
A sofier tone of light pervades the whole, 
And steals(a@ pensive langour o'er the 
soul.” 

Can it be then, that I shall no longer 
meet with those familiar faces? Must 
I seek for other companions, and form 
other attachments? Still would I lin- 
ger with you— 

«But Time, like a pitiless master, 
Crics “Onwarp!” and spurns the gay 
hours.” 

Soon shall I be gone, and the recol- 
lection of me shall slumber in the mem- 
ory of those with whom I have associ- 
ated, save when the accidental men- 
tion of my mame may elicit some pas- 
sing remark—“do you know what has be- 
come of . He‘ was” 
But wherever / may be, the forms of 
B— and C—, and H—and R— will 
still flit across my memory, and remind 
me of the many happy hours which I 
have spent in this little circle of friends, 
Never canI forget the sincere and ten- 
der regard of one, nor the frank and 
cordial manner of another; this one’s 
fine and sympathetic feelings, and the 
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. 
other’s still, pensive mien _ gener- 


ous spirit. There are others too, who 
might claim to be enumerated, but 
though not mentioned, they will still 
be remembered. 

To our teachers too—the Faculty— 
a tribute of remembrance is due. It 
is to their superintending care that I 
am indebted for any acquirements or 
advancements which I may have made, 
For mispent time and neglected ad- 
vantages I can only reproach myself. 
Though I may have felt indignant and 
irritated at what I, at the time, thought 
needless and wnmerited severity, yet 
a moment’s reflection has always serv- 
ed to convince me, that they were on- 
ly obeying the dictates. of duty and 
necessity—a debt due to themselves 
and to me. That under their foster- 
ing charge the institution may flour- 
ish, is my belief, as well as my pray- 
er. 
And Oxford! In bidding adieu to 
college I must also leave thee. You 
are improving, and the manners of 
your sons and daughters are refining. 

rosperity to thee, and happiness to 
them. In my heart you shall always 
be coupled-with my native village.— 
Leaving thee, I tear myself from a sec- 
ond home. C. 





For tHe Focus. 


No. IV. 


Nores on tHe Miami Country. 


The very prescribed limits which 
we have assigned to this branch of our 
notes, will not permit us to treat it in 
detail—a few general remarks are all 
we purpose. That portion ef the state 
which is called the Miami Country, lies 
between 7 and 8 degrees oi West lon- 
gitude from Washington City; and be- 
tween 39 and 41 degrees of North lat- 
itude. Its boundames are marked by 
nature, and include that section of 
country, which is watered by the Great 
and Little Miami rivers, which mean- 
der through the whole extent, from its 
Northern limit to the Ohio river, on 
an average of about 20 miles distant 


tiful streamsyand are, in a great de- 

gree, free from those ponds, swamps, 

and large overflowed botioms, which 

render the lands near the rivers further 

Westward, less valuable, and less heal- 

thy. The current of these rivers is 

very rapid and well fitted for mills and 

other works which require water pow- 

er, and the nature of the soil through 

which they flow, makes their waters 

pure and transparent. The scenery 

of the country presents few or no wild 
and highly romantic views—it is bet- 
ter suited to the taste of the lovers of 
plenty and convenience, than to the 
ancy of the poet or painter—no barren 
wastes, bleak mountain peaks, or drea- 
ry glens, present themselves to the 
wandering and curious eye. The 
whole country possesses a soil extreme- 
ly fertile, upon which was found a 
sturdy forest of native and spontane- 
ous growth, which has given the set- 
tlers years of laborious toil, in prepar- 
ing it for the habitation and support of 
civilized man. 

This beautiful section of country, 
the various tribes of savages who skirt- 
ed its borders, seem, by common con- 
sent, to have set apart for a spacious 
and fruitful hunting ground. No In- 
dian town or village was found in it, 
except in its Northeri part. The deer, 
bear, and other wild game, with which 
it was so abundantly filled, were per- 
mitted to wander in its wilds, undis- 
turbed through a great part of the 
year, and feed and fatten upon the lux- 
uriant herbage which its rich soil spon- 


| taneously produced in such profusion. 


It was only visited by the Indians in 
the hunting seasons, and it then paid 
the labors of the chase, a rich reward. 

It may not be wholly uninteresting, 
in this place, to take a brief view of 
the growth and variety of the vegeta- 
tion of this country, compared with 
that of the whole United States. Dr. 
Drake, in his “Picture of Cincinnati,” 
informs us, that its forest contains “a- 
bout 60 genera, and upwards of one 
hundred species of trees;” he also in- 





from each other. These are two beau- 


forms us, that “Mr. Marshalls Arbus 
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tum America.um contains descriptions 
of 105 genera, and 250 species;” from 
these data it will appear, that the for- 
est of the Miami Country contains 
more than half the genera, and near- 
ly half the species, which the whole U- 
nited States is known to produce. As 
evidence of the extreme fertility of the 
soil, and ofthe great variety of the 
larger growth of forest trees, we learn 
from the same author, that there are 
in the United States, “thirty species 
which rise above 60 feet in height,” 
and that in the Miami Country “there 
are at least an equal number that grow 
to that height.” We are led to be- 
lieve from these statements, that the 
deficiency in genera and species, ex- 
ists in the shrubs and trees of the smal- 
ler growth, And it will be readily 
admitted, that the shrubs and bushes, 
which vegetate upon some of the bleak 
and almost barren knobs and peaks of 
some other paris of the United States, 
if planted in the luxuriant soil of this 
country, would surfeit and die. 

A large portion of herbaceous plants 
are found in this country. What pro- 
portion they will bear to the whole cat- 
alogue of the United States, we have 
no data from which we can draw any 
deductions. No author has as yet col- 
lected and published a complete her- 
barum of this country. A beginning 
of this important work has been made 
by Dr. Drake, and if this gentleman, 
who is so eminently qualified to com- 
plete it, continue his labours, it will 
form a most valuable acquisition to 
the science of botany. 

The climate of this country is mild 
and salubrious. And a climate only 
of this character, could produce vege- 
tation in such abundance and in such 
perfection. It is exempt from the chil- 
ly blasts which countries in the vicini- 
ty of lakes and mountains experience ; 
neither is it scorched with the burn- 
ing heat which parch sandy, barren 
countries less fortunately located. 

Few countries indeed, could have 
possessed more circumstances to make 
¥ valuable to the Indian, than this— 





and none in “Nortis America, on theif 
lirst discovery, presented a greater vas 
riety of objects to the cupidity and av- 
arice of the white man. It was the 
Indian’s store-house. The white hune 
ter found it full of game, which filled 
the measure of his desires; the agri- 
culturalist found the soil fertile, al- 
most beyond example, and a large and 
beautiful river washing its southern 
boundary, upon which he could float 
every article of traflic to a ready and 
sure market. It certainly presented 
to every reflecting, calculating man 
great objects of enterprize. It was 
first explored at an interesting and e- 
ventful period. The colonies were 
then in the full tide of successful expe- 
riment. The new coustitution had 
just been adopted when the first set- 
tlement was made. A great exteat of 
territory, then within the bounds, and 
under the control of the United States, 
lay North aud Wesi~-the Miami Coun- 
try, it was clearly seen, could not long 
be a frontier; and its peculiar situation, 
and many natural advantages which it 
possessed, were strong evidences, that 
it was designed, at some period not 
very remote, to become populous and 
wealthy—and its present state proves, 
that these were anticipations well foun- 
ded. 

We have here stated some of the 
most prominent appearances which 
the country presented to the explorer, 
when he first visited it; and we have 
also enurmerated a few of the many in- 
ducements which made the early set- 
tler willing to risk so much, and toil so 
hard, in taking possession of it and 
forming in it permanent settlements. 


More upon this subject is unneces- 
sary. The reader will, already, have 
become anxious to hear something of 
the history of its settlement. We 
hope, however, that the introductory 
remarks will not be altogether unac- 
ceptable. In No, 5 the historical nar- 
rative commences, as the reader is al- 
ready informed; and whatever of in- 
terest the history of the first settle- 
ment of this once wilderness country 
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can give, we hope the reader will find | and all the care devoted to the casket. 
accurately detailed in the following G. 


numbers. 





For tHe Focus, 

It appears to be the last wish of some 
men, and the thought which occupies 
their latest moments, that their final 
exit should be attended with pomp 
and parade, But it is all a foolish pre- 
judice. It matters not, how nor where 
a man meets his death, provided he 
expires doing his duty—his conscience 
at peace with God and man. And 
still less does it matter, what may be- 
come of this frail tenement after the 
spirit has own, I weuld as soon, for 
my own part, perish on the “wide 
waste” of ocean, or fall on the battle’s 
front amid the din of arms, as to sleep 
quietly away in my bed, could [, in 
either case, die the death ofa man and 
a christian. ‘True, it is some consola- 
tion to the expiring mortal, that his 
last hours should be cheered by the 
kind solicitude of sympathizing friends 
—that the rugged path of death should 
be smoothed, and the keen pangs of 
“sinking mortality” blunted, by the 
tender attentions of some affectionate 
one whose soul is meliing at the thought 
of separation. But still, these should 
be points of minor consideration, and 
not employ the thoughts when they 
should be engaged about weightier 
matters, 

And, after the vital spark is quench- 
ed, I would as soon that my body 
should lie beneath the waters of the 
deep, food for wandering fish, or that 
my bones should bleach upon the plain 
where my flesh had furnished a ban- 
quet for the vulture, as that my corpse 
should be carefully deposited to moul- 
der away within the damp walls of 
the family vault, or should be given to 
the grave to serve as“prey to worms.” 

Men are too anxious about the des- 
tiny of perishable matter, and think 
too little about the fate which may a- 
wait “that part which never dies.” 
The jewel is forgotten or neglected, 
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In the previous numbers, all the ori- 
ginal matter has been inserted without 
the usual superscription, “For the Fo- 
cus.” This kind of “labeling” is a- 
dopted by almost all publishers; it 
was, however, thought, by the Editors 
of the Focus, as their work would con- 
sist principally of original matter, that 
this would be unnecessary.. Their se- 
lections were noted as such, and it was 
presumed that all articles which were 
not so distinguished, would be known 
as original, In this they fear they 
have not, by all, been understood— 
custom, which gives laws to the world, 
holds the mastery. In future, all orig- 
inal communications will be noted 
“For the Focus.” 





The second annual commencement 
of the Miami University will take place 
on the last Wednesday of September 
inst. The examination will commence 
on the Thursday preceding. The 
parents of the young men belonging to 
ithe institution, and the friends of sci- 
ence generally are respectfully solicit- 
ed to be present. 





The following gentlemen have been 
appointed agents for the Literary Fo- 
cus, and, as such, are authorized to re- 
ceive and forward the names of those 
who wish to patronize us, and to give 
receipts for all monies which may be 
paid to them by subscribers. 

Adam N. Riddle, Cincinnati, O. 





Col. M. W. Earhart, Franklin, O. 
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J. B. Camron, Hamilton and Ross- 
ville, O. 

Maj. James Galloway, Xenia, O. 

John N, Allen, Danville, Ky. 

Addison F, Mays, Harrodsburgh,Ky. 

Ira Root, Newport, Ky, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
A complete “System of Female Ma- 


sonry” is about to be published in 
New York. 

An historical Western novel, by 
Mrs. Dumont, of Vevay, Ia. is nearly 
ready for publication. The hero of 
the tale is the celebrated Indian chief, 
Tecumseh. 

The “Student’s Album,” a _ semi- 
monthly octavo, has been issued by the 
students of Union College, Schenecta- 
dy, N. Y. The “Harvard Register” 
by the students of Cambridge Univer- 
sity. 

“Freedom’s Journal,” in New York, 
is edited by two colored persons. Its 
object is to disseminate intelligence 
among the blacks. 

Proposals have been issued by P. 
Price, of Philadelphia, for publishing 
a weekly literary journal, to be called 
“The Souvenir’—to be embellished 
with engravings. 

The “Life of Napoleon,” by Scott, is 
“coming—coming.” 

“The Red Rover of the sea,” a nov- 


el, by Cooper, is shortly expected. 
———————————— 


Wit and Humour. 








Ineratitupe.—A day or two after 
the performance of Sheridan’s “School 
for Scandal,” the author, conversing 
with a friend who had been present, 
on the manner it was received, asked 
him how Cumberland looked—*for,” 
added he, “I hear he was in a side- 
box.” “He was,” replied his friend, 
“and he looked exactly like the ances- 
tors of Charles in the picture scene— 


he never stirred a muscle, nor gave the 
least indication of a laugh from begin- 
ning to end.” “No!” replied Sheri- 
dan, “that was ungrateful of him tho’ 
—for he had a tregedy came out last 
week, and I laughed the whole time 
of its representation.” 








Colonel , who made the fire- 
works in St. James’ Square, upon the 
peace of Ryswick, being in company 
with some ladies, was highly admiring 
the epitaph on Mr. Purcel’s monu- 
ment: 

“He has fone to that place where 
only his own harmony could be exceed- 
ed.” 

“Law! Colonel,” said one of the la- 
dies, “the same — might serve 
for you, by altering only one word:” 

“He has gone to that place where 


only his own fireworks could be exceed- 
ed.” 





Menedemus was wont to say, that 
the young boys who went to Athens, 
the first year were wise men—the sec- 
ond, philosophers—the third, orators 
—and the fourth, were but plebians, 
and understood nothing but their own 
ignorance, 





Prive or Ancrstry.—In the castles 
and palaces of the ancient nobility of 
France, the tapestry frequently pre- 
sents memorials of their pride of an- 
cestry. On the tapestry ofan apart- 
ment in the palace of the Duke de 
Croy, at Paris, isa representation of 


running after Noah, and calling out, 
“My good friend, save the archives of 
the Croys!” 

Another piece of tapestry in the pal- 
ace of the Duke de Levis represents 
the Virgin Mary with an ancestor of 
the Levis standing bareheaded before 
her. “Dear cousin,” says she, “pray 
be covered!” and he replies: “Cousin, 
I would rather remain as I am.” 





Tre Great Unxnown.—As one of 





the Italian venders of stucco was pas 





the Deluge, in which a man is seen ' 
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sii g along George-street, Edinburgh, 
with a bust of the “Great Unknown” 
on his arm, he accosted Sir Walter, 
while he was conversing with professor 
Wilson, with the usual question “Sere, 
vill you buy?” Sir Walter smiled, and 
asked if it was a good likeness. Ital- 
ian—“O yes, "Tis de Great Unknown 
--ver good likeness.” Prolessor— 
“Did you ever see him?” IJtalian— 
“No sere.” Proiessor—“Is the bust 
like this gentleman?” The Italian 
looked sicdfastly at Sir Walter, and 
then exclaimed, “O yes, by Gar, de 
great living unknown! I have much 
profits by your head, Sere—vil give 
you dis for nothing.” 





A traveller on horseback, meeting 
an Irish spalpeen, asked him, “Am I 
half way to Cork?” “Plase yer wurt- 
chip,” said the boy, “do I know where 
you come from?” 





Excessive Po.itensss. — A few 
years since, some part of the Ferry 
Inr, Torpoint, being on fire, the ser- 
vant girl was directed to awaken two 
geutlemen who were sleeping in an 
up stairs room. She knocked at the 
door, and with the greatest simplicity, 
said, “| beg pardon, gentlemen, for 
disturbing you, but the house is on 
fire.” 
LL 

From the Masouie Mirror. *° 
WOMAN, 

Woman is a very nice and a yery 
complicated machine. Her springs 
are infinitely delicate; and differ from 
those of man pretty nearly as the work 








of a repeating watch does from that of 


a town clock. Look at her body— 
how delicately formed! Examine her 
senses—how exquisite and nice! Ob- 
serve her understanding—how subtle 
and acute! But look into her heart— 
there is the watchwork, comPbsed of 
arts so minute in themselves, and so 
wonderfully combined, that they must 
be seen by a microscopic eye, to be 
clearly comprehended. 
The perception of a woman is as 


quick as lightning. Her penetration 
is intuition; | had almost said instinct. 
By a glance of her eye she shall draw 
a deep and just conclusion, Ask how 
she formed it—she cannot answer the 
question, 

As the perception of woman is sur- 
prisingly quick, so their souls and im- 
aginations are uncommo.ily suscepti- 
ble. Few of them have culture e- 
nough to write; but when they do, 
how lively are their pictures; how an- 
imated their descriptions! But if few 
women write, they all talk; and every 
man may judge of them on this point, 
from every circle he goes into, Spi- 
rit in conversation depends entirely 
upon fancy; and women all over the 
world talk better than men, Have 
they a character to pourtray, or a fig- 
ure to describe? they give but three 
traits of either one or the other, and 
the character is known or the figure 
placed before oureyes. Why? From 
the susceptibility of their imaginations, 
their fastries-receive lively impressions 
from those_principal traits, and they 
paint those “impftsious with the same 
vivacity “witli which they received 
them. 

Let a woman of fancy be warm in 
‘conversation, she shall produce a hun- 
dred charming images, among which 
there shall not be one indelicate or 
coarse. Warm a man on the same 
subject; he shall possibly find stronger 
allusions, but they shall neither be s@ 
brilliant nor so chaste. 





From the Same. 
A FRAGMENT. — Swiftly glide 


our years—they follow each other like 
the wavesofthe ocean. Memory calls 
up the persons we once knew, the 
scenes in which we once were actors; 
they appear before the mind like the 
phantoms of a night vision, Behold 
the boy, rejoicing in the gaiety of his 
soul—the wheels of time cannot move 
too rapidly for him—the light of hope 
dances in his eye—the smile of expec- 
tation plays upon his lip—he looks for- 





ward to long years of joy to come—his 
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spirit burns within him when he hears 
of great men, and mighty deeds—he 
wants io be a man—longs to mount 
the hill of ambition, to tread the path 
of honor, to hear the shout of applause. 
Look at him again—he is now in the 
meridian of life—care has stamped its 
wrinkle upon his brow—disappoint- 
ment has dimmed the lustre of his eye 
—-sorrow has thrown a gloom over his 
countenance—he looks back upon the 
waking dreams ofhis youth and sighs 
for their futility—each revolving year 
seems to diminish something from his 
little stock of happiness, and he discov- 
ers that the season of youth—when the 
pulse of anticipation beats high—is the 
only season of enjoyment. “ Who is he 
of the aged locks? His form is bent 
and totters—his footsteps move more 
rapidly towards the tomb—he looks 
back upon ae OY days appear 
to have been few,yand he confesses 
they were evil--the magnificence of 
the great is to him vanity—the hilarity 
of youth, folly; he considers how soon 
the gloom of death must overshadow 
the one, and disappotmmént the oth- 
er; the world presents little to attract, 
and nothing to delight him; still, how- 
ever, he would linger in it, still he 
would lengthen out his days; though, 
of “beauty’s bloom,” of “{ancy’s flash,” 
of “music’s breath,” he is forced to 
exclaim, “I have no pleasure in them.” 
A few years of infirmity, inanity and 
pain, must consign him to idiocy or the 
grave—yet this was the gay, the gen- 
erous, the high souled boy, who beheld 
his ascending path of life strewed with 
flowers without a thorn. Such is bu- 
man life—but such cannot be the ul- 
timate destinies of man, 
____) 
LACONICS. 
Every man has just as much vanity 
as he lacks understanding, 
Party is the madness of many, for 
the gain of a few. 
The greatest advantage I know of 
being thought a wit by the world, is, 
that it gives one the greater freedom 


ef playing the fool. 








—————$—$—_$— OE, 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
“Ut piciura, puesis erit; que, si propius 


stes, 
Te camet magis; et quedam, si longius 
abstes. 
FHec amat obscurum; volet hac sub luce 
videri, 
Judicis arguium que non formidat acu- 
mens; 
Hee placuit semel; hac decies repelita 
placebit.” Horace. 
- mF 
For tue locus, ° 
THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 


*Tis said of love——that from above 
It draws its moving power divine; 
But this is known——that love alone 
First taught the sweet poetic line, 











—_—_ 


For when in man, at first began, 
That hidden quenchless flame to glow 
All arts in vain, to ease its pain, 
He tried—but none relieved his woe. 


The tongue could find no phrase re- 
fined, 

To pour in beauty’s listening ear 

The tale of grief—that for relief 

Must draw the sympathising tear. 


Kind Heaven beheld —with pity 
swell’d, 

And gave to mortals—dumb before, 

Harmonious verse, the tender nurse. 


Of love, till time shall be no more. 
Miam1 Minstret. 





For tue Focus, 
THE CONTRAST. 
I saw her in those hours of mirth, 


When hope and youth their influence 





shed— 
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When all was bright and fair on earth, 

Ere the pale flow’r had droop’d its 
head— 

When joy had only had its birth, 

And had not from her young heart 
fied, 

As it is wont, when grief and age 

The near approach of death presage. 


As the sweet wild flow’r she was fair, 
As the soft zephyr mild; her heart 
Was buoyant as the fleeting air; 

Her dark eye beamed, and did impart 
Its seraph sweetness every where: 
Untrammell’d by the rules of art, 

Her raven ringlets fell 

Upon her snow-white bosom’s swell. 


Again I saw her—it'was when 

The bloom bad faded from her cheek ; 
Dim was her eye, yet even then, 

To the warm soul it seem’d to speak 
Of broken vows, of faithless men; 

Pale was her brow; but calmand meek 


The smile which on her white lip 
curl’d, 

Her spirit had fled to a_ brighter 
world. 

CincinNaTI. C. iS, 





For tHe Focus. 
Translation of Anacreon’s 37th ode. 


Sable night had spread her shade, 
All.in silence mute were laid— 
On my bed I did recline 
Overpowered with sleep and wine. 
As I thus in slumber lay, 
Methought I swiftly ran in play 
With a merry virgin band, 
Sporting round with hand in hand; 
But some boys, more coy than I, 
Chid me in my harmless joy, 
Because I was so bold and free 
With the fairest, in my glee. 





Just as | was going io kiss, 

The vision broke—and off fled miss. 
This disappointment gives me painy. 
But I shall try to dream again; 

And if I once more hold can take, 


I swear P’li kiss before I wake. 
Epear. 





For tHe Focus, 
CHARADE, 
My first, the greatest help to man, 
Which oft supplies the engine’s pows 
er; 

My second, is a useful plan, 
Of making dollars by the shower; 
My whole is found in marshy places 
Mixed with flags and fragrant daisies, 








Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a 
shade 

Around the tomb where Sophocles is 
Jaid; 

Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs, and inter- 
twine 

With blushing roses and the clust’ring 
vine: 

Thus will thy lasting leaves, with 
beauties hung, 

Prove gratcful emblems of the lays he 
sung: 

Whose soul, exalted like a god of wit, 

Among the Muses and the Graces 
writ. 

ALIQUIS. 


From the American Masonic Record, 
BRUTUS BEFORE PHILIPPI. 
It is the high midnight,— 
No solitary star 
Casts through the glooma languid light, 
Upon the fields of war, 
Where sleeping soldiers lie, 
Who shall not sleep again, 
And the night clouds sail sullenly 
Over the armed men, 


The lonely sentry stands 
Leaning upon his spear, 
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And thinks of scenes in distant lands, 
And wishes day-dawn near; 

The camp hush’d fearfully 
Seems dreading day begun, 

As guilty prisoners doom’d to die 
Dread the returning sun. 


But he, the daring chief 
Is in his tent alone; 
No sleep his senses brings relief, 
His living sleep is done,— 
His dream of liberty 
Is well nigh pass’d away, 
His hopes from aspirations high 
Must all be quench’d to-day! 


His silent lamp is dim, 
His soul is steep’d in thought— 
Will home and freedom be for him, 
Or must he drink the draught 
Of Cexsar’s slavery— 
Of a vain Victor’s chains !— 
Shall fortune from his standard fly— 
What then for Rome remains! 


That was an awful hour! 
Earth’s freedom on it hung— 

He felt that language hath no power 
To put into the tongue: 

He felt no selfish fear, 
For he with Rome could die; 

But Rome’s unborn in throngs appear 
Before his fancy’s eye. 


He sees the Cesar play 
The tyrant’s antic game, 

Sees patriots led in yokes away 
To bend the neck of shame ; 

Yet wherefore should he fear? 
Victory may still be his; 

His cause is by the Gods held dear— 
Perhaps by the Destiuies. 


Around him as he sits 
The canvas walls wave slow, 
As with a breeze that intermits, 
And yet no breezes blow. 
He slowly lifts his eyes, 
A phantom form is there— 
A sister of the Destinies 
With horror-striking hair. 


“Who art thou—what’s the sum 
Of thy commands on me?” 
“] am thy evil genius come 





Again to gaze on thee.”* 
“Tis well!” the chief replied; 
The phantom pass’d away— 
And Rome with iron bands was tied, 
And Brutus died that day! 





*The writer has used a little more li- 
cense here than the story in Plutarch 
will bear him out in doing, blending 
the two appearances of the spirit to- 
gether. 





From the London Literary Gazette. 
OCEAN. 
Ocean! I remember well 
How my young heart sank in awe, 
When thy billows’ mighty swell 
I with childish wonder saw. 


Little then my spirit dreamt 
Of the tempest’s raging shocks; 
Still | marvelled who would tempt 
Depths unknown, and hidden rocks. 


Yet “twas on a tranquil night, 
First thy pebbled shore I prest, 
And the pale moon’s placid light 
Slumbered on thy heaving breast. 


Though upon my listening ear 

Gently came thy murmuring voice, 
Felt I still too much of fear, 

In its soft sound to rejoice. 


Only one joy then I proved, 
Thinking each dear friend was 
found, 
In the land so well beloved, 
Circled by thy watery bound, 
Ocean! Can I love thee now, 
More than in my child':ood’s dav, 
When thy dark tide’s ceaseless flow 
Has borne those friends far, far a- 








wav? Rosa. 
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